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Prof. A. J. Cook, we understand, 
will represent the California State Univer- 
sity at Farmers’ Institutes in Southern 
California during the coming season. That 
should mean that bee-culture will be prop- 
erly presented in that region. Prof. Cook 
knows how to make the subject interesting, 
and no doubt the industry will be greatly 
helped there. 





Mr. G. K. Hubbard, of Indiana, 
whose wife has been an invalid for several 
years, writes that she is better now. We 
are glad to learn this, and trust she may 
fully recover. They are in Riverside, Calif., 
and Mr. H. says that he is “ picking up an 
apiary with more earnestness than ever, 
having bought 31 colonies, with more in 
view.” 





Friends.—‘If a man hasa thousand 
friends he has not one too many.’’—Review. 

This also is true: Ifa publisher of a bee- 
paper has 10,000 friends, or subscribers, he 
has not one too many. There is no limit to 
the number of.friends every man or woman 
would like to count as their own. The 
‘““Good Book” says that he that would 
have friends must make himself friendly. 
Pretty good recipe for friend-making, 


CHICAGO, ILL., DEC. 13, 1894. 





NO. 24. 


Thomas G. Newman and Wife 
leave Chicago this week for a trip to the 
East, visiting relatives and old-time friends. 
They expect to return about Jan.1. We 
trust they may have a pleasant time and 
safe journey. Mr. Newman certainly needs 
the rest and recreation afforded by such a 
trip, after having put in some months of 
hard work in several of the life insurance 
and fraternal orders to which he belongs. 
And the change will do Mrs. Newman much 
good, as her health is not the ruggedest. 





Dr. C. C. Miller expects to be at the 
meeting of the Northern Illinois Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association at Rockford, Dec. 18 and 
19, in the court house. 





Belated Convention Report.— 
As we expected, some of our subscribers 
are becoming justly dissatisfied with the 
snail-rate at which we have been compelled 
to publish the report of the proceedings of 
the St. Joseph convention, held Oct. 10, 11 
and 12. Hereisa fair sample of what is in 
the minds of some of our readers, which 
we received Dec. 4: 


EpiTtor YorkK:—What is the matter with 
that report of the St. Joseph convention ? 
Here it is Dec. 3, and the convention that 
commenced in October hasn’t got through 
its first day. At that rate, when will we 
get the last of it? Those who were there 
perhaps do not care, but most of us were 
absent, and depend upon the reports that 
have always come so promptly heretofore. 
Of course we do not want to blame you if 
‘ase are not to blame, but we would like to 

now, you know. If you are getting so old 
that you cannot move around so lively as 
you used to, just say so and we will make 
allowance. If that shorthanded reporter 
has been on a spree and lost his notes, say 
so. But really, we cannot see why there 
should be such slow work when the reporter 
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can get his matter to you from any part of 
the States in soshorta time. What is the 
trouble. anyhow ? SUBSCRIBER. 


As we have several times stated in these 
columns, we have been ready all the time to 
crowd through the report of the North 
American, but it seems that Secretary 
Benton had taken it upon himself to hold 
back the report as long as possible. We 
wrote him twice, and telegraphed once, 
to hurry up the report, but receiving 
no reply at all from him, giving a reason 
for the delay, we concluded that there was 
no good reason for it. 


A goodly part of the report was in Sec- 
retary Benton’s hands, from the stenog. 
rapher, Mr. Lighton, on Oct. 25, and the 
balance of it reached Mr. Benton, at Wash- 
ington, Vov.7. From this it will be seen 
that there has been ample time to have had 
the report nearly completed in the Bee 
Journal by this time, whereas /ess than half 
of the proceedings are now published! 


Had the canvention voted to use Mr. 
Hutchinson's report, instead of the Lighton- 
Benton report, as we hoped they would be 
wise enough to do, the needless delay would 
not have occurred—and yet it is not the 
fault of the stenographer, Mr. Lighton. 


We employed Mr. Hutchinson to take the 
report of the proceedings for the American 
Bee Journal, and offered to give the associa- 
tion the use of our report for the usual 
pamphlet. Since the convention we have 
paid Mr. Hutchinson for a report that we 
supposed we would not need, as, according 
to the vote of the convention, we were to 
publish the Lighton-Benton report in the 
Bee Journal. 

We were quite satisfied not to use Mr. 
Hutchinson’s report, when it was so voted, 
presuming, of course, that we would have 
no difficulty in getting the other report as 
fast as needed. The consequence is, that 
through the delay itis now quite possible 
that no pamphlet report at all will be pub- 
lished. 

We might say that although we havea 
goodly slice of the report in this issue, at 
this time (Dec. 6) it is every bit we have in 
the office, and the trouble is, we don’t 
know whether we will get any more of the 
report in time for next week’s number. It 
is this wncertainty that is so aggravating— 
especially as there is no necessity for it. 


LATER.—We have received some more 





‘*copy’’ on the report, but we should have 
had it all in our hands long ago, so we could 
have published it as fast as we desired right 
after the meeting. 





Overeating seems to have been the 
cause of Editor Ernest Root’s recent illness. 
So he saysin last Gleanings. His ‘‘ appe- 
tite,’ whetted up to a ‘‘keen edge,’’ and 
then treated to some “big dinners, made 
mischief ’’ with his internal anatomy. He 
hopes it will ‘‘be a warning to others.”’ 
But most people nowadays are not troubled 
with “ big dinners’’—if they only succeed 
in getting a fair, square meal they are 
happy. This writer never overeats—not 
because he never has a chance, but because 
he believes in the truth of the saying that 
‘* enough is as good as a feast.’’ So when 
he has eaten ‘enough ’’—well, be stops 
right there. This plan is commended to 
Editor Root. 





Accident and Death.—Mrs. Atch- 
ley has sent us the following sad news, 
dated Dec. 4: 


Bro. YorK:—I am informed that Louis 
V. Esneault, proprietor of the Donaldson- 
ville, La., Bee-Keepers’ Supply Factory, 
has lost his right arm and left leg by a cir- 
cular saw. This was a very sad misfortune 
for our young brother. 


Also, the infant son of P. F. Gassaway, 
of Floyd, Tex., died a few days ago. Mr. 
G. was an old neighbor of mine, a sub- 
seriber of the American Bee Journal, and a 
large bee-keeper. Yours truly, 

Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


[Ss See A B C offer on page 739. 








ts ‘“‘ I would not do without the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. I can say it is the ‘ light 
of the way’ through bee-keeping.’’—B. P. 
Shirk, of California, Nov. 28, 1894. 





The A. I. Root Company we 
announced on page 678, and promised an 
explanation of the change soon. In Glean- 
ings for Dec. 1 we find the following by A. 
I. Root himself, telling the ‘‘ why’ and the 
‘* wherefore:”’ 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY. 


The friends will notice by our price-list 
and stationery that the above title to our 
business takes the place of simply ‘A. I. 
Root.’’ PerhapsI may say that no new 


method of management will be introduced, 
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and no new members are to have anything 
to do with the business. It will be con- 
ducted as it has been heretofore, by A. I. 
Root and his family, including the son-in- 
law, Mr. J.T. Calvert, who has been for 
many years business manager. A. I. Root, 
besides being president, will, for the pres- 
ent, be , far the largest stockholder; 
Ernest R. Root, vice-president; J. T. Cal- 


vert, secretary and treasurer. 

The principal reason for making this 
change is, that the business may go right 
on uninterruptedly in case of death or ac- 
cident to the founder, A. I. Root. Weasa 







































































J. T. Calwert, Treas. N.A. B.-K. A. 


family do not desire the intervention of 
law or lawyers to settle up our business in 
case of death to one or more of us. 


We should think that the editorial repre- 
sentative of such a big company, would 
from now on want to return to the editorial 
““we,”’ in Gleanings, instead of using the 
‘* perpendicular ”’ pronoun ‘I.’ 

Some people ‘‘ don’t know”’ one good rea- 
son for using the editorial ‘‘we.’’ We are 
not surprised at that. There are a whole 
lot of things that some very ‘“ knowing” 
folks ‘‘ don’t know.’’ So there’s no need of 
feeling badly over not knowing just ‘ one 
good reason’ for some things. Besides, 
there are some matters that are not worth 
knowing about. May be ‘“‘we”’ is one of 
them. 


Some editors may use ‘‘we’’ because 

















they are ‘ we(e)’’ —liitl—editors. Yet 
there may be nothing very “small” about 
them. 





How to Make Honey-Candy.— 
Mr. W.S. Pierson, of Eureka, Mich., asks 
for a recipe for making honey-candy. Here 
is one used by Thos. Dobson, of Nebraska: 


Take one cupful of honey and the same 
of best white sugar; mix together and boil 
ina new tin, which has been well greased 
with fresh butter. If the candy is to be 
white, pull it while warm. hen cool 
enough cut into small pieces and wrap in 


buttered paper, as exposure to the air 
makes it soft. 


~<a 


A High Compliment is the follow- 
ing, for which we “ make our best bow:” 


The American Bee Journal is excellent. 
I get little time to read even bee-papers, 
but I must read the American Bee Journal. 
I congratulate you on getting up such a 
good paper. It improves rapidly. 

A. J. Coox. 
Claremont, Calif., Nov. 19, 1894. 


iditor Quigley, of the Progressive 
Bee-Keeper, calls upon the six other editors 
who were present at the St. Joseph conven- 
tion, to ‘‘ decide’ whether or not he looks 
like an excitable, drinking man. It seems 
a Texas correspondent of the Progressive 
intimated that Bro. Q. was about that sort 
ofacritter. No, if this writer may judge 
from his appearance and conduct at St. 
Joseph, Editor Quigley is a model young 
man in every respect—one whois not easily 
excited, and who would not be guilty of 
indulging in intoxicants at all. We hope he 
has too much horse-sense to do the latter 
shameful trick. 









Mr. Chas. Dadant has a well-de- 
served, enviable reputation as a bee-keeper, 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Ina ‘“‘ Chat 
on European Matters”? in Gleanings for 
Dec. 1, Mr. Charles Norman, in speaking 
of French bee papers and books, says this: 


Among the books are translations of Mr. 
Cowan’s ‘ Guide,’ and Mr, Dadant’s ‘‘ Re- 
vised Langstroth.’’ Mr. Charles Dadant is 
a contributor to the Revue, and his articles 
are well written—indeed, the emanations 
of amind which combines fine judgment 
with great experience. He is held in high 
esteem by the editor of the Revue, as well as 
the other contributors. When mentioning 
his name they do not spare words like 
‘* master,” ‘‘ celebrated,’ and the like, and 
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they are quite proud of Mr. Dadant being 
their fellow-Frenchman. In fact, in bee- 
matters, he is, to allappearance, te author- 
ity with them. The French, like any peo- 
le, may have their faults, but they are far 
rom ae oe in that hypercritical 
vein which characterizes some other na- 
tions; and whenever one of them has 
worked himself up to celebrity, they ac- 
knowledge it without jealousy, and treat 
him with that respect which is due him. 


Good for the French bee-folks! We of 
America may well strive to imitate their 
unselfishness in giving ‘‘honor to whom 
honor is due.’’ Down with all jealousies, 
and up with ‘‘due honors!’ °*Tis never too 
late to learn—even good manners, and to do 
right. 





ABC of Bee-Culture—just see the 
magnificent offers on page 739. Every one 
of our subscribers can now have a copy of 
that splendid book. . 


—_- 


Short Call at Dr.’ Miller’s.—On 
our way to Rockford, Ill., on Dec. 1, we 
stopped off a few hours—from 1 to 6 p.m.— 
at Marengo, to see Dr. Miller and family. 
All were well, and apparently as happy as 
usual. We had a most enjoyable visit— 
*twas “short but sweet.”’ 

A profusion of beautiful plants and 
flowers filled the large south bay window in 
the sitting-room of Dr. Miller’s house—we 
presume to serve as a reminder of the 
‘* flowers that bloom in the spring’’—next 
spring, we hope, and for the bees that then 
will be ready for another year’s work. 





We forgot to learn whether the Doctor 
had disposed of his 1894 crop of honey (20 
pounds!), but presume he had, as he said he 
had his winter’s coal in, and we don’t see 
how he could buy so much coal unless he 
had sold all his honey! 

Both Miss Wilson and Dr. Miller agreed 
that the percolator feeder, as described on 
page 437, is the greatest thing in bee- 
keeping formany a year. They had fed 
1,500 pounds of sugar for winter stores with 
such ease this fall that it was almost a 
pleasure instead of a wearisome task. Mrs. 
Miller thought so too, as there was so much 
less ‘‘daubing around’’ the house than 


when syrup had to be made for feeding. 
Mrs. Miller is nice, sensible housekeeper, 
you see, and doesn’t like *‘ stuck up things ” 
—whether they be kitchen things or ‘ hu- 
man things!”’ 

In Bro. Ernest Root’s account of his re- 








cent bicycle trip he gave what he consid- 
ered a ‘“ good one” on Dr. Miller, in Glean- 
ings for Nov. 1. Here it is: 

I must not forget to give a ‘‘good one”’ 


on Dr. Miller. When I reached Marengo I 
was a little turned around, and had to in- 


quire the way to the Doctor’s. Approach- 
ing a small boy I said, ‘‘Can you direct me 
to the home of Dr. C. C. Miller?” ‘Oh! 


yes, sir,’ he replied. ‘‘ You go down this 
road, pass over two hills, and then you'll 
come to a great big overgrown hedge-fence 
and a whole lot of weeds and things. This 
is the place. The house is back from the 
road, and the yard is all full of stuff. You 
can’t miss it.”’ 

In the next number of Gleanings Dr. 
Miller had this ‘‘straw ”’ in reply to Editor 
Root’s *‘ good one:”’ 


‘*Weeds and things’’ is my ‘best holt,” 
Ernest. I lose less money on them than on 
any other crop I can put in, aside from 
their use to ‘‘ mark the locality.”’ 


Then Bro. Root lengthened out the 
‘* straw ”’ with this explanation: 


Your yard was no worse in point of 
weeds than the yards of most bee-keepers I 
have visited. The fact is, many of them 
furnish either pollen or a little honey. 
Sweet clover grows rank and thick about 
most bee-keepers’ homes. But, say, the 
way that small boy ‘“‘ marked your locality”’ 
was a joke to good to keep. 


Well, we didn’t see any weeds at all, 
but weeds or no weeds, we would like to 
warn Bro. Root, and also the ‘‘small boy ”’ 
mentioned, that it wouldn’t be good for 
their general health to let Miss Wilson get 
hold of them! The idea of slandering (?) 
Dr. Miller’s home in that way! and reflect- 
ing upon bis way of caring for his surround- 
ings! Miss Wilson intimated that she ‘‘ had 
a bone to pick with Ernest’ over the mat- 
ter, and we think she meant it, too. We 
admire her pluck—and if she should 
‘*pluck”’ or “ pick”? a few of ‘ Ernest’s ”’ 
bones—well, he’d be more of a boneless 
Root than a Rootless bone, that’s sure! 

But we wouldn’t have any one think 
from the foregoing, that Miss Wilson is 
anything but the pleasantest and ‘ prop- 
erest”? of young ladies—it was simply a 
case of ‘‘ righteous indignation ’’—that’s all. 





Two Bound Volumes of _ the 
American Bee Journal for 1891 we have 
for saie, by express, for $2.00, or by mail 
for $2.30. a, are bound in good board 
covers with leather backs, gilt-lettered. 
The first one who sends the price, will have 
the books. 
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Tn this Pseens stem will be sduneaia cae 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are notof sufficient special interest to 
require replies fram the 20 or more a iarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies” so 
interesting on another p In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—ED. 


Fixing the Bees in the Cellar. 


I put my bees into the cellar Nov. 9, 
taking the bottom-board off and putting 
a super under each hive, with a cloth 
spread over the frames. Now is that 
the way, or will I have hives and no bees 
in the spring ? 

Hammond, Wis. 

ANsWER.—I believe it’s a good plan to 
put a super under the hive. There is an 
advantage in that there is no danger of 
the entrance being clogged with dead 
bees. If I understand you correctly, 
there is no covering over the hive except 
the cloth. That may or may not be 
best. Something depends on the cellar. 
With abundance of ventilation below, 
there ought to be no need of ventilation 
above. If, however, the cellar is warm 
enough, there may be no harm and pos- 
sibly some good in having the ventila- 
tion that will take place through the 
cloth. 





Honey-Dew Stores—Transferring. 


In July I bought one colony of bees in a 
box-hive, which I brought home. They 
filled the box with honey, which is about 
50 pounds, and it is almost entirely 
stored from honey-dew. I have also 3 
other colonies in sections of trees, which 
are as well supplied with honey as the 
box-hive, but also stored from honey- 
dew. Now the trouble is this: Since 
they have begun to live on their stores 
they are dying—more so in the box-hive 
than in the logs. 





1. Do you think it is. the honey-dew 
that is killing them? If you think it is, 
then I can explain why they are dying 
more in the box-hive than in the tree- 
sections—those in the logs were left 
about two miles from here this summer, 
where they had a wet meadow where 
there were some fall. flowers, and they 
gathered about ¥ of their stores from 
boneset and mint. 

2. Can I transfer them to frame hives 
on empty combs, and feed sugar syrup, 
doing the work in a good cellar ? or is it 
too late to transfer at this time of year ? 

Ridgeway, Wis., Nov. 19. H. K. 


ANSWERS. — 1. Honey-dew has the 
credit of having proved fatal to bees in 
repeated instances, and it is quite possi- 
ble that your bees are suffering thereby. 

2. It is a bad time of the year to 
transfer, and if they were transferred 
they might be no better off to have syrup 
than the honey-dew. Not but what 
syrup is better than honey-dew, but it is 
not safe to feed it generally in winter. 
If they could fly often enough, they 
might come through all right, but it is 
nut likely the winter will 
enough for that. I'll tell you what you 
can do: You can make candy in cakes 
such as described by Pres. Abbott at the 
St. Joseph convention, and put it over 
the frames. The bees will feed at least 
partly on that, and will probably come 
through all right. [See page 760.—Epb. ] 


be warm 





‘* Warranted Purely Mated” Queens. 


I bought a 5-banded Italian queen, 
warranted purely mated, and the bees 
that came with her were good looking 
bees. I introduced her all safe, and she 
was a ‘‘dandy ” for laying, for in a week 
she had almost 3 frames full of eggs; 
but when they came out to have their 
flight, I must say that I was surprised 
for they were almost all black. Now, 
did the breeder mean by saying ‘‘ purely 
mated” that it was by a black drone? 
I did not take it that way, butif that is 
the game, I don’t want anything to do 
with bee-keepers of that style. A. E. 


ANSWER. — An Italian queen, war- 
ranted purely mated, would certainly 
not be understood to be mated withany- 
thing but a full-blooded Italian’ drone. 
But she may have mated with a black 
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drone, and nothing wrong on the part of 
the man that sold you the queen. You 
see you didn’t buy a tested queen—only 
‘‘ warranted.” A warranted queen may 
be one about whose progeny the seller 
knows nothing, but as most of his 
queens are purely mated he feels safe in 
warranting one that he sends off, with- 
out testing, which is equivalent to say- 
ing, ‘‘I don’t know for certain about 
ker, but I warrant her to be purely 
mated, and if she turns out otherwise I 
agree to replace her with one that is 
purely mated.” If there is no mistake 
on your part, I think you will find the 
breeder ready to replace a warranted 
queen that doesn’t turn out to be purely 
mated. 





CONDUCTED BY 
MRS. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
BEEVILLE, TEXAS. 


Caring for Bees in the South. 





During winter in the South, as we are 
constantly adding beginners to our 
ranks, it is necessary that we should oc- 
casionally go over old grounds, and as 
winter is now upon us, | think it will be 
a good idea to rehearse winter and spring 
management in the South. 


In warm countries it is not so essential 
that we look so closely to see that each 
and every colony has an abundance of 
stores. As our bees fly almost daily, it 
will not hurt them to open the hives and 
examine them at any time during the 
winter. As the bees do notoften cluster 
or draw upin a compact body to keep 
warm, hence it does not hurt to open the 
hives. 

One of the main things to do is to see 
that robber bees do not take the weak 
ones, aS we are troubled more with rob- 
bers than in the North, and as our bees 
fly so much more during winter when no 











honey is to be had. Contract the en- 
trances against mice and robbers. See 
that the bees do not run out of honey, 
and they usually pull through the win- 
ter all right. 

But as soon as pollen begins coming in, 
in the spring, the queens usually begin 
laying fast, and when the weather con- 
tinues good, the bees will have a hive 
jam full of bees and brood, and their 
stores will disappear almost like magic. 
And unless you know you are likely to 
have a honey-flow that will justify you 
to have strong colonies at this early date 
to use these bees in the fields, it is a loss 
to the owner, and I would stop such in- 
crease and waste of honey, even if I had 
to cage the queens to’do it, for it is ab- 
solutely a total loss to rear bees out of 
season, unless we can sell the bees, and 
these instructions are for the honey-pro- 
ducer and not the bee-merchant. I 
would not allow the bees to run lower 
than 5 pounds of honey, or as near as 
we can guess at it, at any time, as a 
rainy day or two might run then clear 
out of honey, and cause the bees to pull 
out their young and throw it away; and 
this is another big loss to the owner, es- 
pecially if that brood would come in ata 
time when they would be needed to 
gather a barvest. 

Now these very points that I have 
given are the very essentials in success- 
ful bee-keeping, and right there is where 
so many fail to secure acrop of honey, 
while a next door neighbor gets a fair 
crop. So I will ask you to look well 
that your bees do not suffer from the 
the disease of negligence, and you will 
likely always come out on top. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





The Beeville Bee-Convention. 


In the Beeville Bee—one of our local 
newspapers—the following was published 
on Nov. 28: 


BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION. 


Mrs. Jennie Atchley, of this city, has 
called a midwinter bee-convention, which 
will be in session here Dec. 27 and 28. 
There will be delegates in attendance 
from all over the Union, and their num- 
ber will aggregate some 300 or more. 
These delegates, who will be representa- 
tive citizens from their respective States 
and localities, will no doubt beagreeably 
surprised with our sunny climate, and 
those who do not decide to permanently 
locate here (which doubtless many will 
conclude to do), will go away singing 
the praises of sunny southwest Texas. 
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These conventions have been held an- 
nually for the past 25 years, and it has 
been the usual custom, wherever they 
are called, to furnish the delegates free 
accommodations, which, we believe, is 
usually done by the local residents 
throwing open their doors to the guests, 
as is often done on the occasion of other 
conventions. As the delegates to this 
convention will be of the highest moral 
character, we suggest that the citizens 
of Beeville manifest their usual Southern 
hospitality by entertaining these distin- 
guished guests in the best manner pos- 
sible. , OLD CITIZEN. 


Delegates or representatives will be 
called on to rise and represent their sev- 
eral States. Now, let us have every 
State in the Union well represented. 
Remember, no hotel bills at bee-meetings 
in Texas! Andif you don’t visit Sunny 
Southland, and the midwinter bee-meet- 
ing, you may have cause to regret it. 
There. will be free dinners on the 
ground both days, so that the people 
will not have to disperse; and free sup- 
per, lodgings and breakfast at our good 
and generous people’s homes. Come one, 
come all, and see how royally we can 
treat you. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Some Notes and Comments. 





A stroll among Brazoria county bee- 
keepers will be written up for this de- 
partment soon, and many interesting 
facts given, and some surprises to peo- 
ple not acquainted with that part of 
south Texas. Look forit. It will bene- 
fit you to read it. 





We are still having beautiful spring- 
like weather, and the birds and bees are 
yet happy that they are permitted to en- 
joy our balmy air and our almost per- 
petual sunshine. 


~ 


If you don’t come to our midwinter 
bee-meeting you will lose a treat, and 
you may have cause to regret it. So get 
the consent of your mind now, and come. 








Mr. Stevens, of South Dakota, arrived 
here with his bees and household effects 
last week, and will make Bee county his 
future home. He brought 50 colonies 
of nice Italian bees. He also brought 
with him Mr. Penne! and family, and all 
are delighted with our climate. 





Those coming to the bee-meeting and 
wishing to remain a few days after, to 








look at the country, will do well to 
make it known to me while at the meet- 
ing, as special hotel rates and private 
conveyances will be secured for you, that 
will save you unnecessary expense. 





I wish to especially call the attention 
of my lady bee-friends to our midwinter 
bee-meeting on Dec. 27 and 28. Every- 
body come, so as to arrive here Dec. 26, 
that we may have a full attendance both 
days. Our arrangement committee will 
meet you at either train on Dec. 26 and 
27. If you arrive on the Southern 
Pacific the hour is 4:45 p.m., and on the 
Aransas Pass it is at 6 o’clock p.m. 
Our hacks and buggies will meet both 
these trains Dec. 26 and 27 only. Should 
you arrive before or after these dates, it 
will be necessary that you drop me 4 
card to that effect, otherwise you might 
have to walk out. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Answers to Your Questions. 





Friends, should you not get an answer 
atonce to your questions pertaining to 
bees, or other matters, through the 
American Bee Journal or by letter, you 
may know thatI have not yet come to 
them, as I let them come in by turn 
usually. But all your questions will be 
answered as intelligently as I know how, 
and as soon as I can possibly reach 
them. Some become impatient when 
their answers do not come at once. 
Please do not worry about it, but rest 
assured that your answers will come. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Visiting Bee-Keepers. 





We have lately been visiting the bee- 
keepers of Brazoria county in this State. 
We find lots of large apiarists through 
that county that the bee-keeping public 
know nothing about. This county lies 
about 150 miles northeast of Beeville, 
and borders on the Gulf Coast. While 
bees usually do well in Brazoria county, 
this year they had nearly two months of 
perpetual rain in July, August, and 
September, and no honey was gathered 
of any consequence, and what was taken 
is of a very low grade, and hardly fit for 
table use. They get some white bass- 
wood honey there, when the weather is 
favorable. 

The honey that is gathered in these 
lowland counties, especially along the 
river bottoms, is usually a dark amber 
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honey, outside of the linden ; while back 
in the interior, and where it is hilly and 
rolling, like Bee county, we get just as 
much honey as they get in Brazoria 
county, and all white honey, and of fine 
flavor and quality. Bees that we ex- 
amined through the eastern counties are 
mostly in fine condition for winter. But 
one mistake I think the people are mak- 
ing, is in not Italianizing their bees, as 
nearly all the bees found in Brazoria 
county, except a few apiaries, are the 
common black bees. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Motherwort—Dry Weather. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY:—I send you by this 
mail some motherwort seed. It blooms 
from August until frost; the last 
bloomed here Nov. 1. 

My bees are in splendid condition for 
winter. Itis very dry here in this part 
of Kentucky. We have to drive our 
stock two miles to water. Our springs 
are all drying up, and we just get rain 
enough to keep small grain alive. I like 
your lessons very much in the American 
Bee Journal; but would Jike them bet- 
ter if they came every week. It is now 
cold—away below zero. 

J. W. CRUTCHER. 

Jett, Ky., Nov. 19. 


Friend C., I wish to thank you for the 
motherwort seed. I shall try it here, 
and if it grows and does well, I will re- 
port it through the American Bee Jour- 
nal. 

It makes me almost shiver to hear you 
say it is below zero, while we have had 
no frost yet to kill our garden stuff. We 
have snap-beans right off the vines now. 
It is dry here, too—no rain for two 
months, but that is common here, and 
nothing is thought of it. Water is plen- 
tiful here everywhere. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 











Old Bee Journals.—We have quite 
a number of old copies of the American 
Bee Journal, extending back perphaps 10 
years. We will send these out at one cent a 
copy, all to be different dates, and back of 
Jan. 1, 1894. Remember they are odd num- 
bers, and you must let us select them. We 
cannot furnish them in regular order, that 
is, one or two months’ numbers without a 
break, but will mail you as many single or 
odd copies as you may wish, upon receipt 
of the number of cents you want to invest 
in them. They will be fine reading for the 
long winter evenings, and many a single 
copy is worth a whole years’ subscription. 
Better send for ten or more copies, as a 
sample order. Only a cent a copy, back of 
Jan. 1, 1894 














Granulated or Brown Sugar for 
Spring Feeding? 


Query 952.—Taking into account the dif- 
ferent cost, is it better to use granulated or 
brown sugar for spring feeding ?—Iowa. 


Granulated.—J. A. GREEN. 

Granulated.—J. P. H. Brown. 

‘*T don’t know.”—Jas. A. STONE. 

I prefer granulated.—B. Taytor. 

Granulated sugar.—DaDANT & SOn. 

I use granulated.—G. M. Doo.iTTLe. 

Granulated, I think.—W. G. LarRa- 
BEE. 

Whichever 
HAMBAUGH. 

I should rather risk the granulated.— 
S. I. FREEBORN. 

I always use granulated sugar when 
obliged to feed.—H. D. Currine. 

I’ve always used granulated, so I never 
had a chance to compare.—C. C. MILLER. 


I think that granulated sugar is the 
cheaper and better at all times.—EmeErR- 
son T. ABBOTT. 


I don’t know. 
for that purpose. 
—EUGENE SECOR. 


We feed granulated, and think it 
enough better to make up the difference 
in price.—E. FRANCE. 


I would not use granulated at all. I 
would use a fair article of white sugar, 
A or C coffee.—M. Mauin. 


I think granulated sugar is the cheap- 
est, as wellas the best, for bee-feed at 
any time.—C. H. DrpBERN. 


Neither, in this locality. I cannot 
tell which is best, but I think there is 
not much difference.—P. H. Etwoop. 

Ido not know. Why not use granu- 
lated sugar and cheap honey, half and 
half? Ihave been doing this in Califor- 
nia.—A. J. Coox. 

I use the common brown sugar, and 
like it best. It comes right from the 
open pans or kettles, and is not refined 


is the cheaper.—J. M. 


I never used the latter 
Suppose you try both. 
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or adulterated. At least not here, where 
it is made, and we get 24 pounds fora 
dollar, which makes a cheap food.— 
Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


I never experimented along that line, 
but I should think the brown sugar was 
less adulterated than the granulated.— 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Granulated; for while it is a trifle 
higher in price, it is not so damp, and 
you get more sweetness per pound.— 
Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 

Brown, or unrefined sugar, is the best 
for brood-rearing if the weather is warm 
enough for the bees to fly out at their 
good pleasure.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I always use and prefer the granulated, 
and it is about as cheap, I think, all 
things considered, though I have not 
tried the brown sugar.—R. L. TAYLOR. 


Granulated sugar, by all means, at 
present prices. One pound of granulated 
sugar will make more syrup of a given 
thickness than a pound of brown sugar 
or coffee sugar.—G. L. TINKER. 


I should use granulated sugar in all 
cases. Taking into consideration the 
difference in quality, the granulated is 
the cheaper at the higher cost, whether 
used in the apiary, the kitchen, or the 
dining room.—J. E. Ponp. 


I would prefer the best granulated. 
We cannot afford to run any risk ina 
matter of this importance. If it is worth 
doing at all, itis worth doing well. Feed- 
ing at best is an unfortunate necessity, 
especially in the spring. If once com- 
menced, it must be continued until well 
along into the season. If abruptly dis- 
continued, before honey is obtainable, 
the bees are likely to tear out and de- 
stroy all brood started; and this will 
put them back to a worse condition than 
before—a process that will naturally 
affect and detract from their vigorous 
and healthy condition. Be cautious.— 
W. M. BaRNouoM. 





The Amateur Bee-Keeper is the 
name of a neat 64-page pamphlet, 4x7 inches 
in size. It is written by that practical 
Missouri bee-keeper, Mr. J. W. Rouse, and 
published by the Leahy Mfg. Co. It should 
be read by every bee-keeper, whether an 
amateur or not. A new and second edition 
has just been issued, the first 1,000 copies 
being disposed of in only two years. It is 
nicely and fully illustrated. Price, post- 
paid, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for a year—both, $1.15. 








CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place meeting. 
1894, ae of 


Dec,.18, 19—Northern Illinois, at Rockford, 111. 
B. Kennedy, Sec., New Milford, Ill. 

Dec. 26, 27.—Eastern Iowa, at Anamosa, Iowa 
Frank Coverdale, Sec., Welton, lowa. 


Dec. 27, 28.—Texas State, at Beeville, Tex. 
iene Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Tex. 
0. 


Jan. 2. 3.—Michigan State, at Detroit, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 
Jan. 9.—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Walter 8. Pouder, Pres., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jan. 21, 22 —Colorada State, at Denver, Colo. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 
Jan, 22-24.—Ontario, at Stratford, Ont. 
W. Couse, Sec., Streetville, ont. 
Jan. 28.—Venango Co., at Franklin, Pa. 
C. 8. Pizer, Sec., Franklin, Pa. 
Jan. 30, 31,—Vermont, at Middlebury, Vt. 
H. W. Scott, Sec., Barre, Vt. 
Feb. 8, 9.—Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis. 
J. W. Vance, Cor. Sec., Madison, Wis. 
.— .—North American, at Toronto, Can. 
Frank Benton, Sec., U. 8. > Agriculture, 
ashington, D. C. 


(t= In order to have this table complete. 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Enriror. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1895. 


PrREs.—R. F. Holtermann..... Brantford, Ont. 
Vice-Pres.—L. D Stilson......... York, Nebr. 
SECRETARY.—W. Z. Hutchinson. ..Flint, Mich. 
TREASURER.—J. T. Calvert...... Medina, Ohio. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union, 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Il. 
147 South Western Avenue. 





**Foul Brood ; Its Natural History 
and Rational Treatment,”’ is the title of an 
interesting booklet by Dr. Wm. R. Howard, 
of Texas. It also contains a review of the 
work of others on the same subject. Itis 
being sold at the office of the Bez Jour- 
NAL. Price, postpaid, 25 cents; or clubbed 
with the bez JourNAL for one year—both 
together for $1.15. 


_——_ + 


The Novelty Pocket-Knife is 
worth having. Mr. A. G. Amos, of New 
York, says this aboutit: ‘‘ The ‘ Novelty’ 
pocket-knife which I received with the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL arrived all O. K., 
and itisadandy.’’ Better get one your- 
self, and then you will know what a 
‘dandy ”’ thing it is. See page 736 for ad- 
vertising offer. 
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WINTERING BEES IN THE CELLAR. 


BY C. DAVENPORT. 


I would like to say that the editor selected the title to my former article, on 
page 658, and I notice he refers to meas a ‘‘ big bee-man ;” now I have some pretty 
big bees, but I am not very big myself—I am just middling-sized ! 

This time I will try to say something more about wintering bees in cellars, for 
successful wintering, to most of us in the Northern and Middle States, is one of the 
most difficult problems we have in our chosen, and, to me, beloved pursuit. 


In the first place, in carrying the bees into the cellar, I regard it as very im- 
portant that they are disturbed as little as possible in the operation. If a colony is 
disturbed enough so that the bees become alarmed, they will fill themselves with 
honey, or syrup, and they start into their long confinement under very unfavorable 
conditions. The hive bottom-boards should be loosened the day before, or in the 
morning of the day they are to be carried in. I loosen the covers at the same 
time, and do both as carefully as I can, so that the jar and snapping which is found 
to take place more or less will disturb them as little as possible. If they are carried 
in at the time this is done, they are much more apt to become alarmed, for in loos- 
ening the bottom-boards they are sure to be disturbed some, but not enough but 
what they will soon quiet down with no harm done, if thatis all that happens to 
them at the time. 

For a long time carrying bees in and out of the cellar was about the hardest 
and most unpleasant work I found about bee-keeping. Butanumber of years ago 
I made a carrier for this purpose, which makes the work much easier, and disturbs 
the bees less than any plan I ever tried, and I have tried a good many. To make 
one of these carriers, take two pieces of 2x4 scantling, about 534 feet long. Lay 
them on the ground edgewise, about two feet apart, and nail across them three 
narrow pieces of boards, so that two hives will set on these strips lengthwise of the 
2x4. The middle strip should be a little wider than those at the ends, as one end 
of both hives will set on this middle board. Near each corner nail a narrow piece 
of board 6 or 8S inches long for legs. The ends of the 2x4 should be shaved down 
small enough so that a man can take hold of them like the handles of a wheelbar- 
row—only have one man at each end. 

On the strips that the hives rest on, and on the bottom of each leg, I nail some 
pieces of old felt-cloth—an old felt hat is just the thing, or any pieces of thick cloth. 
This is done to avoid all jars in placing the hives on the carrier, andin setting it 
down on the cellar bottom. 

With this carrier two men will carry two hives a great deal easier, and disturb 
the bees less, than each man can carry a hive inhisarms. I carry most of my hives 
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in without the bottom-boards, and on a cloudy day, with the temperature at 45°, or 
a little lower, this can be done, and the bees hardly seem to know they are being 
moved. ButI would say to those who carry their hives in with the bottom-boards 

on, you will like one of these carriers even better than those who do not leave the 

bottoms, as a hive with the bottom-board on is more awkward to carry in one’s arms 

than one without. One of these carriers only costs a few cents, and any one can 

make it in a few minutes. 

As to the time for putting the bees in, it varies with me from the first to the 
last of November, though it is not usual later than the middle of the month. This 
year part of my bees were carried in on Nov. 7, and the rest on the 13th. 

In the cellar I place the hives on two pieces of 4x4, which are placed about 10 
inches apart, and supported about a foot from the cellar bottom. The hives are set 
on these pieces without the bottom-boards, and about 5 inches of space is left be- 
tween each hive, and the next tier of hives is set over these 5-inch spaces, and so on 
up. I have tried putting the hives on the cellar bottom, and almost always with 
poor results to the colonies comprising the lower tiers. Of course it does not matter 
whether the hives are placed and tiered like this or not; if they are up from the 
cellar bottom, and have plenty of bottom ventilation, they are all right as far as 
that is concerned. 

I always loosen the covers. I do not put anything under them to hold them up, 
but if they are loosened just before they are put into the cellar, there will bea 
slight top ventilation which has always given the best results with me. 

If there is a warm day any time during the winter, when the bees can fly, I 
always carry some of my most choice colonies out, and let them have a good flight. 
I take one of the carriers into the cellar, and place a couple of bottom-boards on 
it, and set a hive on each one, and they can be carried out very easily. I do not re- 
gard this as necessary, but I thinkit isa good thing to do, as it gives the bees a 
chance to relieve themselves ; and I have noticed that colonies thus treated seem to 
be stronger in the spring, and less likely to spring dwindle. 

If the bees are carried out for a flight, the hives should beset in the same places 
from which they were removed in the fall. For marking the location of each hive, 
I take a bunch of lath, and saw them up into foot lengths, sharpen one end, and 
drive a piece down by the side of each hive, and on this I write the number of the 
hive by which it is set. I have never had any trouble to speak of with bees mixing 
up and entering the wrong hives, as described by Mr. Dadant ina late number of 
the American Bee Journal. 

Now there is another thing that I knowis very important in cellar-wintering, 
and that is plenty of fresh air, or, in other words, good ventilation. Thirteen years 
ago last spring I bought 6 colonies, and started at the business in which I have been 
actively engaged ever since. In the fall I had 18 colonies which I now know were 
in good condition. Late in the fall they were put into the house-cellar, one end of 
which had been partitioned off for their use. The preceding summer I had read an 
article in which the author very positively stated that bees did not need any air 
during the winter, so after they were put in I banked the outside door up with 
straw and earth, and shut both windows tight. The walls of this cellar were thick, 
composed of hard limestone well laid in mortar; and the inside was also plastered 
with two coats of good mortar. Now, good authorities tell us that air will get 
through such a wall as this; Iam not going to dispute them, but I will say that 
there cannot enough getthrough. In the spring 11 of those 18 colonies were dead, 
and another died soon after they were put out. Those bees were killed by foul 
air. They did not die because the cellar became toowarm. Bees have been win- 
tered very successfully in a higher temperature with pure air, than that cellar 
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reached. I have wintered hundreds of colonies in the same cellar since, but I gave 
them plenty of air. 

I will never forget the bitter disappointment I felt over the loss of those bees that 
first winter ; but I had faith in the business, and also what at that time I regarded 
as much better—a young horse which my father had given to me when it was a colt ; 
this I sold, and invested all the proceeds in bees, hives and bee-books, and as a rule, 
since, I have had good luck. 


There are other things and conditions which make our success in wintering to 
vary, and unfortunately some of these are very hard, or impossible, for us to control. 
But I know from a good deal of experience that it is much better for the tempera- 
ture to go considerably lower than the prescribed limits of 45° and 48°, than to 
keep it at that by means of foul air, or air that has been breathed and re-breathed 
by the bees. 

Now, I do not want any who winter their bees in house-cellars, and have to give 
ventilation by means of windows, to think it is necessary to have two windows open 
at once—a continuous direct draft is to be avoided, if possible; one window partly 
or wholly open will usually be sufficient. No exact rule can be given, as it will 
vary with the size of cellar, number of colonies, etc.; but I will say thatif the air 
where your bees are confined is such that you would not like to breathe it very long 
yourself, you may be very sure the bees won’t like it very welleither. I try to keep 
the air in both of my bee-cellars so that I would not mind staying there all the time 
myself, as far as the air is concerned. Southern Minnesota, Nov. 7. 


SOMETHING ABOUT FRAME TOP-BARS. 
BY PHILO 8. DILWORTH. 


When the wider and thicker top-bar craze was in full blast, I used all my in- 
fluence against jumping to the saw-log top-bar at once. I urged a gradual increase 
until we would find just how much increase was necessary. The old style of top- 
bars were %-inch wide. The tin corner bars were about 4 thick, and the all-wood 
frames were 3 thick. I begged that the increase the first year should be to 1 inch 
wide and % thick, and spaced % exact. I had so much confidence in my idea that 
I ordered some made that way on aspecial order. Up to this time I have no reason 
to regret my order. If you have any old-style slatted honey-boards, you will prob- 
ably find the slats one inch wide, and spaced %. Probably you always supposed the 
reason the bees built no burr-combs above the honey-board was, in some mysterious 
way, on account of the double arrangement. Look again, and see if you don’t think 
the cause was the width of the top-bars, the 3¢ bee-space, the small space between 
the slats and the supers, and because of no sagging. Then give my top-bars a trial 
in a few hives. 

To put my top-bars on the old-style all-wood frames is a small matter, even with 
the old combs in them. Ido not know of any better way to transfer the combs 
than to simply change the top-bars. If your supply-dealer has not these bars, he 
can get a sample from me to use as a pattern to make yours. This article refers to 
swinging frames. I use Root’s old-style wiring with tin bars in the middle. I flat- 
ten the tin bars and wax them to get the bees to build worker-cells on‘them. I try 
to get my foundation started by colonies known to be good comb-builders. 


Some bees are better comb-builders than others. Some bees seem to have a 
natural propensity to mutilate foundation or partly-drawn combs. Some seem to 
require bait sections to get them to work in the supers. Others seem glad to go into 
the supers as soon as they have anything to go with. My plan is to supersede all 
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queens whose bees will not go into the sections without baits. I also supersede 
queens that swarm out from under empty sections, if I can find no cause except 
**won’t build comb.” 

After-swarming is another bad trait that should be bred out as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The most prolific queen is not always the most profitable queen. Most of my 
knowledge in the bee-business has been gained by laborious, painful and costly ex- 
perience. My articles are not the rehash of other people’s ideas. They are based 
on my experience. Allegheny Co., Pa. 


w% 
LARGE OR SMALL HIVES—OTHER 


BY 


‘* KINKS.” 
0. G. RISLOW. 


Say, will you who are trying to pull Dr. Miller off from the fence, leave him 
alone, and let him sit there until he gets off himself, even if it will take him a long 
time? Large hives, as well as small hives, will never become standard hives, viz.: 
a hive that all can use to the best advantage. A small hive will be best for one 
locality, and a large hive for another. One has to decide what hive is best for his 
locality. What we ought to discuss, and try to agree on, isa standard frame all 
over the United States ; then we could have large or small hives, as we thought best. 


Tus SEASON’sS REPORTS.—Some write: ‘‘I got a fine crop of honey.” Or, ‘‘ We 
have had a fair honey season in this locality,” etc. Why not say how many pounds 
per colony, spring count, and what increase; what source they got the honey from, 
etc.? That is nearly as easily done for a practical bee-keeper as merely stating as 
aforesaid. 


READING Essays.—What is the use of reading essays at the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association when we can just as well sit down at home and read them, 
without spending a centforit. If it ever comes that I have a chance to be at the 
convention, I would not care for such reading. Bee-talk is what we want, and then 
some sort of recreation, or recess, and then bee-talk again. 


BEAUTY VS. QuALITY.— Nearly everybody seems to be crazy after Italian bees, 
and particularly those 5-banded bees, as they are so pretty. Well, that is as far as 
they go, as they are bred more for beauty than for good qualities, at least such is 
my experience. Those that I have are worse than hybrids to handle, and not better 
than blacks to work. I have a daughter of an imported queen, and they are the 
best in every way—better to handle and better workers. 





REPORT FOR THE SEASON.—The honey cropin this locality was poor. Spring 
opened very favorably, bees bred up very fast, and the hives were crowded with 
brood the middle of May, when that hard frost came and killed nearly half of the 
brood, and continued cold for some time, which was a great drawback to brood- 
rearing. Whiteclover was winter-killed so badly that hardly anything was left, and 
what little there was yielded no nectar. After the first week of June there was no 
rain until the middle of September. Sumac yielded some, and after that basswood 
yielded well for a week, and that was all the white honey I got. There was a fair 
yield from fall flowers, which I got most of my honey from—mostly golden-rod 
honey. 

I had 16 colonies, spring count, running 14 for comb honey, and increased all 
to 80 strong colonies. I got 758 pounds of comb honey, mostly dark, and the bees 
have enough to winter on. Lake Mills, Iowa, Nov. 12. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 
Twenty-Fifth Annuai Meeting 


OF THE 


NORTH AMERICAN 
BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BY FRANK BENTON, SEC. 








(Continued from page 726.] 
SEconD DAy—FORENOON SESSION. 


The Association met at Y a.m., and 
President Abbott appointed the follow- 
ing committees: 

Committee on Revision of Constitution 
—George W. York, A. I. Root, W. Z. 
Hutchinson, Dr. C. C. Miller and Frank 
Benton. 

Committee on Resolutions—Dr. F. L. 
Peiro, George W. York and L. D. Stilson. 

Committee of Reception—R. F. Holter- 
mann, Mrs. J. M. Null, Dr. F. L. Peiro, 
E. Whitcomb and A. I. Root. 


Auditing Committee—W. Z. Hutchin- 
son, C. P. Dadant and E. Whitcomb. 

Committee on Exhibits—H. J. New- 
berry, E. C. L. Larch and E. L. Carring- 
ton. 


On motion of Mr. C. P. Dadant, the 
time for the selection of place of meet- 
ing for 1895 and the election of officers 
was changed from Oct. 12 to the after- 
noon of Oct. 11. 

A place on the program had been re- 
quested for a meeting of the Missouri 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, but as 
that society failed to fill it, the follow- 
ing essay by Mr. George W. York was 
listened to: 


Disposing of the Honey Crop. 


Page upon page has been written on 
the subject of marketing honey, for all 
realize that unless it is well sold, there 
is no profit or just remuneration for the 
labor and skill involved in its produc- 
tion. 

A successful marketing of honey pre- 
supposes its good quality, and suitable 
condition for proper and satisfactory 
handling. Possessing these two very 
important factors, the honey is then 
ready to seek the much-desired customer. 

Upon what market shall it be placed ? 
Aye, that’s the question! Shall it be 
disposed of in the home market—prob- 
ably among the producer’s friends and 





neighbors—or shall it be shipped te the 
nearest large city to find purchasers ? 
Both ways have their advantages, as 
well as disadvantages. So much de- 
pends upon the producer himself, that 
what might be best for one bee-keeper 
would be all wrong for another equally 
successful in honey-production. 

Each producer, of course, desires to 
realize the most money possible for his 
crop. Upon that point all will agree. 
But how about the city market for such 
an object? Thecity honey commission 
merchant, as a rule, if he does any busi- 
ness at all, is an overworked or over- 
crowded man. Imagine, if you please, 
100 different lots of honey, being ship- 
ped to him from various parts of the 
country, in different conditions, and all 
coming so as to be in stock at the same 
time. Now it will be utterly impossible 
for him to give to each shipment equal 
attention, and some of them must of 
necessity be neglected, or await their 
turns. In the meantime. some of the 
shippers may notify him to hold their 
honey for a certain price. Then, of 
course, the honey of those who do not 
give any definite instructions as to price 
will be sold first, and probably at a lower 
figure. By that time the market is 
practically supplied, and the balance of 
the honey in the commission merchant’s 
hands must be held, or the price lowered 
in order to at all effect sales. Thus it 
will be readily seen that at best selling 
through a city commission firm must 
often be quite unsatisfactory, especially 
as there is so much to risk in shipping 
honey, lest the combs be broken down 
and thus be ruined, or the extracted 
honey packages may leak, and in that 
way cause loss. 

I fully believe that the best solution 
of the question will be foundin the home 
market, where the producer can per- 
sonally look after the details of the 
work; and although unable to do the 
actual retailing himself, he can so super- 
vise it as to realize the largest proceeds 
from the sale of his crop of honey. 

Of course, it requires a good talker to 
sell honey, as well as anything else that 
has merit which needs to be shown to 
the desired purchasers. But as nearly 
everybody likes to eat honey, it should 
not be such a difficult task to dispose of 
some in nearly every home visited. 

As to the price to be asked, certainly 
the city market quotations should pot 
govern, for, as I have shown, that mar- 
ket may have become overstocked, and 
for the time being the price lowered to 
such an extent that there could be no 
profit whatever to the producer. 
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It has been suggested that unless a 
good price be asked, it will not be 
secured. And there is more truth than 
poetry in that hint. Though if the price 


asked be too high, there will also be less» 


sales, and consequently less money ob- 
tained but more honey left on the pro- 
ducer’s hands. It seems to me that 
comb honey, in most home markets, 
should bring not. less than 20 cents per 
single section, or 6 sections for $1.00. 
Extracted honey should retail, per single 
pound, at 15 cents, or 8 pounds for 
$1.00. These prices certainly are not 
high, and yet probably large enough to 
sufficiently reward any reasonable pro- 
ducer in a fair honey season. 

There is much in education in this 
matter of the price of honey, as well as 
to its constant use in the family. By 
starting out rightly, a better price can 
be secured and maintained, and also 
more sales be made, while if there isa 
wrong beginning, it will be well nigh 
impossible to correct it lateron. By all 
means study the consumer’s ability to 
pay, supply a pure article of honey, put 
up in an attractive form, and there will 
be little trouble about future orders 
after the first purchase is made and used. 

I think that bee-keepers who have a 
home market well worked up often 
make a very great mistake when they 
allow themselves to get out of honey for 
sale at any time of the year; for if a 
regular customer can get no more honey 
from the producer who has been supply- 
ing him, he will likely apply to the 
grocery store, where he may be supplied 
with a mixed article at a less price, and 
also correspondingly inferior in quality, 
though it may, after a time, give partial 
satisfaction. The result will be that the 
next time the honest producer wishes to 
sell that customer more honey, he will be 
expected to furnish it at very near ‘‘ store 
prices,” for a superior article. To avoid 
such an unfortunate condition of things, 
I would always have honey on hand, 
even if it be necessary to get it froma 
bee-keeper at a distance, but always 
being assured of his honesty and re- 
liability. 

I am sure that the home market for 
honey has undreamed of possibilities for 
successful development, and the wide- 
awake, progressive twentieth century 
honey-producers will find in it a verit- 
able gold-mine in exchange for their 
pure, golden honey—nectar fit for the 
gods, and hungry humanity’s best food 
and medicine. GEORGE W. YORK. 





Mr. York’s essay was then discussed 
as follows ; 





R. F. Holtermann—I should like to 
have this convention discuss one subject, 
and that is, whether a producer should 
ever get out of honey, or whether he 
should buy from other producers to fill 
the demand he may have. 

F. H. Richardson—No sir-ree ! I would 
not do that. I would sell only my own 
honey. I would not sell any that was 
not mine and say it was. 

Mr. York—You would not have to do 
that. All we have to do is to guarantee 
the honey to be pure honey. I don’t 
have to produce the honey myself. We 
don’t have to do that. 

C. P. Dadant—We have found that we 
have had to handle honey that was not 
ourown. When thecrop was short we 
found that it was very easy to sell honey 
that was not our own, by putting our 
label on it. We tell them it is not our 
own honey, but when they see our label 
on it they take it as soon as they would 
ourown. If they would not see our 
label on it, they would think we had 
‘*manufactured” it. If we tell them 
that we will guarantee it, it is all right. 
It is sufficient for them if we will guar- 
antee it. 

Pres. Abbott—I have been compelled 
to sell Dadant’s honey. 

Dr. Miller—I think it is a good thing 
in two respects. When a bee-kecper has 
more honey than he needs, and one has 
less than he needs and buys it, then it is 
a good thing. There is one thing that I 
want to speak about right here, and that 
is in regard to the price of honey. Some 
sell it for 20 cents a section. The sup- 
ply and demand is going to rule. In one 
place the price is 15 cents, and in 
another place 20 cents. We may as well 
give up if we attempt to fix any price on 
honey. Wewill do harm rather than 
good. 

Mr. York—My essay reads that most 
home markets should not bring less than 
20 cents. 

Dr. F. L. Peiro—Mr. Richardson tells 
me something which is entirely new to 
me, and that is the fact that a man can 
lie without saying anything. In Chicago 
we do a good deal of lying, and I am 
going to find out just how he does that 
fine-haired thing! 

Pres. Abbott—I have had a little ex- 
perience in this honey-selling business. 
I have lived in St. Joseph for ten years. 
The first four or five I did a good deal 
by way of selling my own honey, but I 
have seldom had honey enough to supply 
the demand when I have pushed the 
business. For the last two or three 
years I have tried not to sell rather than 
sell. During that time I have been able 
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to build up a market that is of a charac- 
ter which every man should have—a 
market that simply takes my word for it 
because they think I know what honey 
is. They never ask me if I produce the 
honey. If they would, I would tell them 
no. They don’t ask it, because they 
have become acquainted with me, and 
they know when I sell them honey that 
I know what honey is, and they take it 
for granted that I would give them a 
good article, or I would not bring it to 
them atall. I have never sold a pound 
of honeyin St. Joseph (except two or 
three times when I made a reduction on 
the ground of friendship) for less than 
15 cents per pound. I know people who 
have gone around these streets begging 
people to buy honey at 7 or 8 cents. 
The reason I got 15 cents was because 
I asked 15 cents, and I do not handle 
anything else than 15-cent honey. If 
they want honey for less than 15 cents, 
they buy it of somebody else. If they 
do not pay me 15 cents for it, they do 
not get it. If the dealers who are hand- 
ling my honey are willing to pay me 15 
cents for it, I leave it, but if they are 
not, I take the honey away. I always 
sell for cash, and if they do not want to 
pay me cash for it, I take it away, even 
if they are worth a million dollars. That 
is the way I do business, and that is the 
way everybody should do. I believe it 
can be done, and that is my experience. 
I do not say anything about this market, 
because others would rush in here and 
sell all the honey and get rich. 

Mr. Richardson—My customers, as I 
explained, don’t ask about the honey. 
When I take it to them that settles it, 
and at wholesale I get 12% cents per 
pound. I don’t always get the money 
before I leave the store, because I sell 
only to responsible parties—12 cents 
for extracted to the dealers, and 15 cents 
at retail. I have never sold a pound of 
comb honey for less than 18 cents whole- 
sale, and ZO cents retail. I think it is 
right that I should give the men who 
handle my honey the advantage in price 
—that is, the men who handle my honey 
in the stores. When a stranger comes 
to my home for honey, and if I have 
never sold him any honey before, he will 
always ask if this honey is produced by 
myself. If it is not it would not be 
right for me to tell him itis. I claim if 
it is labeled, or not, it would not be true. 
I tell them: ‘Here is honey, and I 
guarantee it in every respect equal to 
my honey ;” so my conscience is clear, 
and my customer is satisfied. 

Mr. Holtermann—I think the bee- 
papers should be censured for giving the 





prices of honey they do. We in Canada 
have wholesale 12% cents and retail 15 
cents for extracted, and these are the 
prices which we get. I think there is a 
good deal of truth in what has been said 
here. Mr. Muth said that a man came 
to him and got some honey, and then 
went around and asked people if they 
did not want some good country honey. 
The people caught at the words ‘* coun- 
try honey,” and the man got 15 cents 
for his extracted honey, and by that cus- 
tom got to have quite a good trade on it 
simply because he supplied a good arti- 
cle. The words ‘‘country honey” 
pleased them, and he got a good price 
for it. I think Mr. York’s idea is a good 
one—to get honey from elsewhere when 
a man runs out, but get a good article 
always, and if you cannot get a good 
article always, do not handle it. If the 
article used is good, we will be able to 
build up a good trade. A man has an 
idea if he pays a little higher price it is 
more likely to be pure. I think it is 
best to establish our own reputation in 
that way. 

Dr. Miller—There has been as much 
harm done to our market by having a 
poor article of honey on the market as 
by anything else. 

E. Whitcomb—While I regard the 
home market as much the best, I don’t 
think it is a good idea for a man to force 
his honey on the market. 1 have al- 
lowed myself to be beaten once, but not 
the second time. I have never shipped 
any honey to commission men but once. 
If I sell honey it is sold before it is 
shipped. A few years ago I went West 
and picked out a good groceryman, and 
I said to him, ‘*‘Mr. So-and-So, what 
kind of honey are youselling ?” He said 
**California.” I said, ‘* Well, I have 
some good honey.” He replied, ‘‘ We 
can’t sell your honey.” I said that I 
would like to send him some honey, and 
I asked him if I could pick out a window 
in his place where his customers would 
see the honey. He said that I could, 
andI said I would send him two or 
three cases of honey, ‘* But mind, it is 
my honey, and it must be sold at my 
prices. If you sell it you must pay for 
it, and if it don’t sell you don’t have to 
pay anything.” In a few days he asked 
for all of the honey that I had, and 
asked how much honey I had. We have 
no trouble in running the California 
honey out of our locality. I find that an 
attractive honey-package adds one-half 
to the sale of the honey. The manner 
in which you put it up is what sells it. 
That is what catches the eye of the 
buyer, Among our own buyers they 
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take our word for it, and they take the 
honey away in their own packages. 
That is the most profitable custom be- 
cause you have no package to buy. 


Mr. York—Before censuring Mr. Root 
for publishing the quotations which he 
does, I would like to hear from Mr. Cal- 
vert. What are you going to do with 
some bee-keepers who have honey to sell 
and are willing to take almost any price 
for it? The object of the honey market 
is to make for these men an outlet for 
their honey. 


Mr. Richardson—I can partly, I be- 
lieve, answer the brother. I believe if 
the honey quotation column was done 
away with, and in its place was opened 
a space that bee-keepers could advertise 
in the journals that they have mg for 
sale, it would be a good thing. here 
are always some bee-keepers that would 
have to buy honey to supply the home 
market. I pick up the American Bee 
Journal, and I see that Mr. Hutchinson, 
or somebody else, has a good crop, and I 
am short. I know him, and that he is 
reliable. If I want honey I will write to 
him and buy from him. I think that 
kind of space in our bee-papers would be 
good, and it would help us to a great ex- 
tent. 


A. I. Root—Perhaps our friend is not 
aware that we have had for years, free 
of charge, a space where any bee-keeper 
can tell what honey he has and the price 
for it. Now, in regard to sending honey 
to irresponsible men. Thereisa class 
of commission men (and if you do not 
have them in Missouri you are lucky), 
that will say, ‘‘I can give you 18 or 20 
cents per pound for your honey;” and 
the man who gets the quotations is so 
excited that he rushes off and sends his 
honey to him when he don’t even know 
him, and maybe has never heard of him. 
He says, ‘‘ Oh, he is all right!” aud does 
not give any other reason for it. We 
are employed by both Dun and Brad- 
street to help them report honey-men. 
We could report every man in the 
United States that has anything to do 
with honey. If somebody asks you for 
honey and you can’t readily find them, 
write us and we will be very glad to help 
you. A great part of our business is 
quoting and keeping track of bee-men, 
and we are inquired of a great deal, and 
I would be glad to have you inquire 
more, and you don’t have to enclose any 
stamp. We try to encourage bee-men 
to be prompt and square, not only tell- 
ing the truth by words, but by actions 
also. Honesty is the best policy. If 
you have any complaint, just give us 








the names and addresses of the men, 
and we wil! straighten them out. 

Dr. Miller—About this matter of quo- 
tations in the bee-papers—a few years 
ago I spent some time in the city of Chi- 
cago going about to the offices of the 
daily papers that had certain quotations, 
and I went and took them returns from 
commission houses showing what I got 
for my honey, and it wasin every case 
about 2 cents difference from what they 
were reporting in the papers. It is not 
an easy thing to have the correct quota- 
tions, either in the daily papers or in the 
bee-papers. We want information on 
this subject, and a certain amount of in- 
formation, however small, is better than 
none atall. I would be very sorry in 
deed to put any kind of censure on the 
bee-papers for what they are telling 
about the state of the markets. If any 
one knows that the quotations are not 
correct, just send word to that effect, 
and in every case I have found the bee- 
papers would be glad to publish it. If 
you do not know that it is correct, it is 
something for you to go on; you have 
that much more to go on than if you did 
not have anything. They are likely to 
be correct. The bee-papers are doing 
the best they know how. There are 
times that those reports cannot be relied 
on. I have found at times that I was 
getting about 2 cents per pound from 
my commission men. above the market 
reports. I would look at the reports 
and that honey was so much, and as I 
was getting 2 cents over that, I was sat- 
isfied. The fact is, we were all being 
lied to. 

Mr. Holtermann—WhatI said I said 
inasort of a joking way, but there is 
some truth init. Honey is handled but 
very little through commission men in 
Canada. Just before I left home a man 
offered to sell us 2,000 pounds of honey, 
which he said was first-class, for 5 cents 
a pound. Now would it be wise for us 
to say in our journal that honey had 
been sold on our market for 5 or 6 cents? 
No. You take the daily papers, and you 
will find the price which is quoted is be- 
low what the price really is. 

L. D. Stilson—In regard to this mat- 
ter, [think it would bea good idea if 
you would look at it from the other 
side. A person who is producing good 
honey, as he should, and then sees what 
the difference in the prices is, he don’t 
need to sell on the market where the 
price is solow. A gentleman in Indiana 
sent me a letter asking if any of our 
Nebraska bee-keepers had any honey to 
sell, and said, ‘‘If any of you have got 
any first-class honey to sell, I can get 
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you 6 cents per pound for it.” I wrote 
back that we did not have to sell Ne- 
braska honey for any 6 cents per pound, 
and that we did not produce that kind. 
A day or two later a telegram came to 
our station addressed to myself, or to 
some honey-dealer, and it was given to 
a merchant in town, uasI live just out- 
side of the town, offering him honey for 
10 cents, saying that it was Nebraska 
honey. The man asked me if I knew 
this man in Indiana that is offering 
Nebraska honey for 10 cents. I said to 
him, ‘‘ You take all the honey you can 
get at 10 cents, but it must be home- 
grown Nebraska honey, and your county 
honey at that.” And he did so, andina 
day or two he had a reply to that, and 
the man said that he could not supply 
the honey. We put our honey up in the 
neatest packages we know of, and we 
demand good prices, and we get them. 
We have no surplus to ship to your East- 
ern markets at those low prices. 


H. C. Nichols—I have had some ex- 
perience in shipping honey to commis- 
sion men. I have shipped to Kansas 
City, Chicago and New York, and it was 
to men that advertised in the American 
Bee Journal or Gleanings. I shipped 
once to a man in Water Street, Chicago, 
and did not hear anything from it fora 
long time. I finally wrote to Mr. New- 
man, asking about such a man. I 
shipped some to Kansas City. I wrote 
to him asking what honey was worth, 
and he said it was worth 16 cents. I 
shipped it, and did not hear from it for 
a long time, and one day I happened to 
be down there and thought I would look 
around. I looked around beforelI said 
anything, and I found my honey with 
honey piled all around it, and there it 
had laid, and they had sold what came 
first. In shipping it, it was badly broken 
up and wasted. I try to create a home 
market, and sell a great deal to the 
home trade. I would rather take a little 
less price for it, for I know I will sella 
great deal of honey in that way. 


The Question-Box. 


The question-box was then taken up, 
and the following questions discussed : 


Extracted-Honey Packages. 


Question No. 1.—*‘* What is the most 
desirable honey-package ?” 

F. H. Richarson—I haven’t much to 
say. I use for my extracted honey a 
sloping tin pail neatly labeled, on ac- 
count of its being very convenient to 
handle, and by proper labeling you get a 
very neat package. 





L. D. Stilson—I run for extracted 
honey entirely, and I put all of my 
honey up in glass. When a customer 
comes to get my honey Iam notashamed 
to hold it up to the light for him to look 
through. We use nothing but glass. 

C. P. Dadant—I don’t believe in that. 
Pure honey will granulate, and then you 
can’t look through it. 

Mr. Stilson—Whenever we put it up 
for customers, we putitin tin or wood. 
We never put it up for market until it is 
ready to be used. 

Dr. Miller—There is no way in which 
honey looks sonice as in glass. Honey 
will granulate, and you will have to 
teach your customers that it is honey 
that can be depended upon, and then 
you will not have so much trouble with it. 

J. T. Calvert—It is said that the sage 
honey of California must granulate to 
show thatitis pure. I simply raise the 
question. 

Dr. T. J. Conry—Alfalfa honey will 
granulate in a week. 

W. L. Porter—I have used a tin pail, 
and have used a great many thousands of 
them in the last few years in Denver. 
We find that glass packages have a 
greater demand than thetin. I havea 
package here that I brought out of my 
stock, and that package has some ad- 
vantages. Wecan putit in the stores 
to sell to our cumstomers, and we can 
offer 5 cents for the jar. If it is re- 
turned itis worth that to us, and if it 
does not come back it is worth that to 
the customer who gets it. I have used 
the square jars and the round jars, but 
I find that the square jaris not as val- 
uable as the round one when the honey 
is used. 

Mr. Richardson—Some of you say that 
all pure honey will granulate. I say 
that it won’t. I have some honey that I 
have set out for two years, and last win- 
ter it was set out on the porch roof when 
the thermometer was 15° below zero, 
and I said to myself, ‘‘ Now I will have 
some candied honey;” but when I came 
to get it there was no more sugar in it 
than when it came outof the hive. I do 
not put my honey in tin pails because I 
am ashamed of it, but I can’t sell glass 
packages under any consideration. I 
bought some glass packages, and I had 
to almost give them away. I said to the 
people, ‘‘I thought you would like this 
glass package;” and they would say to 
me, ** You can’t sell me that honey for 
5 cents a pound. We have had some of 


the honey that is put up in glass, and 
have found it always adulterated honey.” 
I can’t sell honey in glass packages at 
They have 


all; they won’t have it. 
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learned that the packing-houses always 
put honey up in glass, and they always 
putin some comb honey. It may be 
glucose, and for that reason I can’t sell 
glass packages to my customers. They 
want the honey in tin packages. 

Mrs. Thos. Strawbridge—I find that 
the Mason jar is the most desirable 
package for my market. Tin was not a 
success in marketing my honey. I use 
the quart Mason jars. 

E. Whitcomb—My home demand is for 
the one and two pound sizes. We tell 
them to bring back the jar or crock and 
we will give them 5 cents for it. The 
honey is 15 cents and the jar 5 cents, 
bring the package back and you will get 
your honey back. 

Mrs. J. M. Null—I use the 60-pound 
cans—from the 60-pound size to the 4 
gallon size in tin, and from the 44 pound 
glass self-sealer to the 44 gallon self- 
sealer, for extracted honey. 


Bee-Paralysis. 


Question No. 2.—‘‘ Has any member 
present had any experience with bee- 
paralysis, and has he anything new to 
offer in explanation of the disease, or in 
the way of practical remedies ?” 

A. I. Root—I made the first mention 
of that disease. I didnot know of any- 
thing better, so I named it that. I 
thought once that I had discovered a 
remedy by destroying the queen and put- 
ting ina different one, but I have since 
learned that that does not do it. Prof. 
Cook says that the disease appeared in 
Michigan, and he thought it was the 
queen. 

Dr. Miller—I had that disease myself 
—or rather my bees did—and I painted 
my shop red and my bees got well. I 
don’t think that it was the painting of 
the shop that did it. So far as I can see 
I don’t think you will find it in the 
North here to any very great extent. I 
do not know that I have seen any re- 
ports of it here, but I think if you will 
let it alone it will take care of itself. In 
the South it becomes very bad, and the 
question is whether any of these reports 
of a cure have anything to do with it at 
all. I don’t think we know anything 
more about it than wedid before. Some 
one’s bees has the disease and he changes 
the queen, and the beeS get over it, and 
he says changing the queen did it. My 
bees had the disease, and I painted my 
shop red and the bees got over it, and I 
have just as good aright to say the red 
paint caused the cure as you have to say 
that the change of the queens didit. I 
don’t think we know any more about it 
now than we did at first, and I don’t 





think we need to trouble ourselves about 
it. I believe it will take care of itself. 

Mr. Dadant—I would like to ask if 
anybody can tell the diffepence between 
that and bee-constipation. They come 
at the same time of the year. 

Mr. Holtermann—Some say it is from 
starved brood. I would like to see a case 
of it, and see what it is like. 

Mr. Whitcomb—I have never seen but 
one or two cases of this disease. In one 
case I thought I would change the queen 
and introduce a new one. The queen 
that I took out looked so fine that I 
really disliked to destroy her, and I 
started anew colony, and I never had 
any more trouble with her. Another 
case I had was where they got at some fly- 
poison that a neighbor had putout. In 
nearly every case I have been able to 
trace it to a neighbor who had care- 
lessly left sugar or something else out 
which attracted the bees, and they got 
so thick that in order to get rid of them 
he put out fly-poison to kill them. I 
have told them to take it in or I would 
prosecute them, and they did it. In one 
case I got rid of it by changing the 
queen, and the queen I took away from 
them built up one of the finest colonies. 

Mr. Richardson—I think they get it 
by working on some poisonous plant. I 
have seen them working on a potato 
plant which I had sprinkled with a mix- 
ture of Paris-green and flour. We know 
that they do gather poisonous honey, 
and might not bee-paralysis be on ac- 
countof their gathering poisonous honey? 

Mr. Root—This disease appeared in 
my apiary, and the bees were thin and 
looked like walking skeletons. Now in 
regard to this poisoning. I consulted a 
lawyer, and he said it wasa crime to 
poison anything at all; that there wasa 
heavy penalty for poisoning anything. 

E. L. Carrington—I have had consid- 
erable experience with this ‘* nameless 
disease,” and I will tell you how it 
works with me. The first colony that I 
had that had this disease, it came on in 
the spring. The bees kept getting fewer 
in numbers. At last they died so rapidly 
that I became alarmed and salted them 
with salt brine—put it all over the comb. 
That checked it for awhile. I always 
hive on the same stand, andI took the 
combs out and putin new frames. That 
stopped it for that season, but the next 
season it was worse than ever. They 
had the same queen. I took out that 
queen and gave them another. This I 
did when the hive was in that condition, 
and I have had no more of the trouble 
ince her bees came out. So far as poison 
is concerned, I know that could not have 
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been, for I did not have the trouble in 
my other colonies, and I had 70. I have 
used sulphur, but I believesulphur hurts 
the queen. Ido not think sheis good 
afterwards. If I find that the bees have 
this disease, I always kill the queen, or 
double them up and give them a new 
queen, for Iam satisfied that it is the 
queen that causes the trouble. 


Feeding Bees in the Cellar. 


Question No. 3.—‘t Where bees have 
been negiected, is it practical to feed up 
in thecellar ?” 

Pres. Abbott—Yes. I want to tell 
you how I fix bees so that they will win- 
ter all right. I take some granulated 
sugar and melt it carefully, and make a 
cake about half an inch to an inch thick, 
6 inches wide and Yinches long. I then 
go down into the cellar, turn the cloths 
back, find out just where the cluster is, 
and lay this cake right on top of the 
cluster, and then let them alone, and 
from the first of January they will be 
all right until the following March. A 
cake like that will hold about 5 pounds, 
and it will keep them all right. I have 
never lost a single colony that had a 
cake of granulated sugar in it. They 
don’t need any honey. I have done this 
for years, but have never seen it in the 
bee-papers, and I have never sent it to 
them. 

Mrs. Strawbridge—I find that if they 
have been fed in this way during the 
winter, the bees will abscond when put 
out in the spring. They will take the 
absconding fever. 

Pres. Abbott—I have been experiment- 
ing with this a great deal. As soon as 
the warm weather sets in I find that the 
bees will chip off little flakes of it, and 
will fly out with it, but they do not ab- 
second. As soon as this commences I 
melt the sugar and feed it to them, and 
they will take it all down. Llalways put 
the cake in if they have from 5 to 100 
pounds of honey. Five pounds of this 
cake will winter acolony. Use as little 
water as youcan. Bees can only go one 
way in winter, and that is upward in 
the line of heat. They keep the heat 
in the cluster, and as they move up they 
come in contact with the cake of sugar, 
and the heat keeps the sugar moist. 
You might have 100 pounds of honey in 
the hive, and if it is not above the clus- 
ter the bees will die. 1 lay the cake on 
sticks to give a bee-space. 


Spring Dwindling of Bees. 


Question No. 4.—‘* Spring dwindling : 
its remedies and prevention.” 





Mr. Root—The cake of sugar is all 
right. 

Mr. Holtermann—Winter your bees 
right. Your climate is different from 
ours in Canada, but I think the general 
conditions are the same. I think it is 
on account of improper wintering. Poor 
wintering reduces the vitality of the bees 
to such a low state that before they can 
rear young bees they die off. I carry 
the bees into the cellar and tier the hives 
up one on top of the other, with a cush- 
ion over them. The last year or two I 
have adopted the plan of raising the 
back of the hive 3¢ of an inch, and I find 
that a very satisfactory way. 

Mr. Whitcomb—I think it is on ac- 
count of a lack of water early in the 
spring that causes the bees to fly out. I 
mean the lack of water near the hives. 
The bees come out on warm days and fly 
about for water, and if there is none 
near the hives, they will fly farther. 
They drink the cold water, and it seems 
to paralyze them so they cannot get back 
to the hive, but die. I have adopted a 
system of watering my bees, and I have 
no trouble now with spring dwindling. 
I take a block of wood 5 or 6 inches 
square, and cut grooves from one corner 
to the other almost to the edge. They 
will cross in the center of the block. I 
then take a common quart jar, a fruit 
jar, and fill it fullof water and invert it 
on the block. These little grooves will 
fill up, and it will be replenished as the 
bees take it up. I set this right near 
the hives, and the bees can then get all 
the water they want without flying long 
distances for it and getting chilled. I 
have found this to be a sure preventive 
for spring dwindling. 


The Bee-Smoker. 


Question No. 5.—‘* What is the most 
practical bee-smoker ?” 

Pres. Abbott—The one you like the 
best, and your dealer sells the cheapest. 


Foul Brood. 


Question No. 6.—‘* What can the As- 
sociation do to stop the spread or prevent 
the spread of foul brood ?” 

Dr. Miller—We cannot do anything. 


Freight Rates on Bees, Honey and 
Supplies. 


Question No. 7.—**Are we as bee- 
keepers receiving fair rates of freight on 
bees, honey and supplies? If not, may 
we not as an Association bring some in- 
fluence to bear upon the Classification 
Committee to secure fair rating ?” 

The President appointed a committee 
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of three—Dr. C. C. Miller, C. P. Dadant 
and E. Whitcomb—to take up this mat- 
ter and see what could be done towards 
securing fair freight rates on the com- 
modities mentioned in the question, and 
to report as soon as possible. 
The convention then adjourned until 
1:30 p.m. 
(To be continued.) 
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& Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart withou 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Satiaeinahaes Queens. 


When no honey is coming in, and 
when robbers are likely to be around, 
this is the way I introduce a queen: I 
tried to change some qneens from some 
hives last summer by taking out the old 
queen and leaving the colony queenless 
for 4 or 5 days, and then introducing a 
young queen, but I lost several queens 
with different colonies in that way, as 
there was no honey coming in; so I fed 
them a little for a few daysin the even- 
ing. Then I found that I could intro- 
duce the queens with success. 

Lucan, Ont., Nov. 30. H. Grsson. 









Bee-Keeping ’Way Up North. 


I think you may consider me the most 
venturesome bee-keeper, as I am located 
about half way between the 46th and 
47th degrees of latitude. I have only 
just begun to keep bees. I bought one 
colony July 1—a very fine colony—and 
I made three more in the course of the 
summer. They all did finely, but I fed 
them up in October, so they are all in 
good condition. They are packed in the 
cellar under the kitchen. I did not put 
them in till Nov. 13, and I think I can 
reasonably hope they will be all right in 
the spring. 

We have willow blossoms just loaded 
with pollen before the snow is all gone 
in the spring, and have lots of cherry 
and plum blossoms, and hundreds of 











acres of wild raspberries, besides other 
wild fruit and berries ; also lots of bass- 
wood, some clover, and they raise some 
buckwheat in the neighborhood. Then 
for fall we have acres of fireweed and 
touch-me-not, besides asters in a dozen 
varieties, and as many golden-rods. 
This country is very thinly settled—our 
township is not organized, for want of 
settlers, so there is any amount of room 
for wild flowers to grow. 


If there is any bee-keeper as far 
north, or farther, I should like to know 
who it is, and should like to correspond 
with him or her, or any other practical 
bee-keeper, as I am only a beginner and 
have much to learn. My highest ambi- 
tion is to keep 100 colonies of bees, and 
make it pay. I have 4 to begin with, 
and between this and spring I hope to 
learn enough to care for them properly, 
and in time become a successful bee- 
keeper—even up here in the cold. 


The American Bee Journal I receive 
every week, and read with great pleasure 
and profit. I shall continue to do so as 
long as I keep bees. 

Mrs. MATE WILLIAMS. 

Nimrod, Minn., Nov. 26. 





One of the Poor Years. 


This has been one of the poor years 
that we have once in a while. From 17 
colonies last spring I took 450 pounds 
of extracted honey, besides saving 16 
frames of honey for spring feeding. The 
increase was small—only two colonies 
swarmed, and they only cast one swarm 
each. I put my bees into the cellar 
Nov. 9, with the ground covered with 
snow. A. E. BRADFORD. 
Hammond, Wis., Nov. 26. 





Feeding Sugar for Winter Stores. 


I like to read that piece of C. Daven- 
port’s, on page 658. It’s particularly 
interesting, coming from a man that is 
all bees. But he’s a little behind the 
times in feeding. Nearly 20 years ago 
A. I. Root told the same way—stirred 
the sugar and water with a hoe. He 
said it didn’t do any good to boil the 
sugar. Howcanit? It’s all been thor- 
oughly boiled in making the sugar. And 
it’s possible that Mr. Davenport may 
not be just right when he says syrup 
made by the cold-water process will not 
crystallize, while that made by boiling 
will. It has all been boiled, and I reck- 
on when you make a syrup of the same 
strength it is pretty much the same, 
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whether you dissolve it in cold or boiling 
water. 

But it saves work to dissolve it cold. 
And if Mr. Davenport will try it, lam 
sure he’]] find he can save work over his 
plan by using the percolating feeder. If 
he has never tried it, he doesn’t know 
how much easier it is to just pour in the 
dry sugar and then the water. No 
daubing with syrup. 


I like his way of using feeders better 
than using crocks, if a body has the 
feeders. My bees take the feed just as 
quick with the percolating feeders as if 
I fed syrup. 

I wish Mr. Davenport would turn 
some of his feeders into percolators, and 
then tell us which he likes best. You 
see he can’t tell which he likes best till 
he tries both. A. BEEMAN. 

Ogrenma, Ohio. 





Bees Did Very Well. 


My bees have done very we!! this year, 
as my honey will bring me $200. I 
had 638 colonies. Inall I had but 138 
swarms, and one left for the woods, or 
some other place. Tuomas ASH. 

East Toledo, Ohio, Dec. 4. 





Results of the Season, Etc. 


We have now 22 colonies of bees, hav- 
ing taken about 300 pounds of honey 
from 17 colonies, and increased to 22. 
They all have stores for the winter. 


We have had a disease among our 
bees, which we thought was foul brood, 
so my husband killed the first colony, 
thinking it was so. But after awhile we 
saw they a!l became cured of it them- 
selves. We also had seen a similar case 
mentioned in the American Bee Journal, 
so we knew it was all right. 

Mrs. J. KNUPPEL. 

S. Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 26. 





Early Spring Shipping of Bees. 


This has been the poorest season for 
honey since bees have been brought to 
this country—16 or 18 yearsago. I got 
only about 6,000 pounds of comb honey 
from 200 colonies, being 44 of an aver- 
age crop, but we never have had any 
total failures here, nor any bee-diseases 
of any kind, no winter losses or spring 
dwindling, nor do we ever have to feed 
bees at any time in the year, and no 
preparation for winter is required. Our 
first honey comes from fruit-bloom, 
about the last week of February, and 





there is always something for the bees 
up to the first of November. 

By the way, why would not this bea 
good county for our friends up North, 
that want to buy beesin the spring, to 
get their bees from here as early as they 
wantthem ? Shipments from here would 
have to be made about the first of April, 
and not later than the 15th, as then our 
swarming season commences, and by 
May 1 the hives are nearly a solid mass 
of brood, and boiling over with bees. 
May is generally the best honey month 
in the year here. Eight-frame dovetail 
hives, with a slat bottom super, are used 
almost exclusively in this part of the 
‘*Great American Desert.” 

J. G. STEWART. 

Las Cruces, N. Mex., Nov. 20. 





The Season of 1894. 


May 20 found me with 25 colonies, 
strong in brood and bees, being the same 
number I put into winter quarters the 
fall before—minus one, which, somehow, 
became queenless. From May 20 to 
June 10 the weather was so cold and 
wet that the bees were confined to their 
hives the most of the time, hence the 
latter date found them reduced in brood 
and honey. This made swarming late. 

Our crop of white or spring-stored 
honey was very light. Between bass- 
wood and the fall flowers the bees, as is 
usual in this location, had a vacation. 
The fall flowers, especially golden-rod, 
yielded fairly well. There was no great 
flow, but a continuous one for weeks. 
The weather was fair and dry, so that 
every day counted. The honey gathered 
was very thick and rich. Almost every 
colony had sufficient stores for winter— 
some had a surplus. J. P. SmMira. 

Sunapee, N. H., Nov. 30. 





Past Season’s Report. 


I commenced last spring with 8 colo- 
nies, and got 650 pounds of honey, after 
I had cleaned it all up and picked out 
all the partly-filled sections; and I did 
not know anything about a bee two 
years ago, when I subscribed for the 
American Bee Journal. We have had a 
very poor season here for honey, for 
everything was burned up in the sum- 
mer, and just as the fall flowers were 
commencing to bloom we had the worst 
hail-storm within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. It swept everything 


before it for about 4 or 5 miles wide. 
I put my bees into the cellar Nov. 16. 
I am afraid that I was a little too fast, 
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for the temperature got up to 52° to” 
day, and it was calm. I built a cellar 
urder the house this summer, which is 
as near perfection as it can be under a 
house. But I have come to the conclu- 
sion that Mr. Doolittle’s plan of a bee- 
cellar is the right one. I read his ideas 
of underground wintering of bees on 
page 622 of the American Bee Journal, 
which I think are about right. 
DANIEL SMETHURST. 

Seneca, Wis., Nov. 27. 


N. E. Ohio and N. W. Pa. Convention. 


The convention of the Northeastern 
Ohio and Northwestern Pennsylvania 
Bee-Keepers’ Association held at Corry, 
Pa., on Nov. 21 and 22, was poorly at- 
tended, there being no one present from 
Ohio. The sessions were of much inter- 
est and profit from first to last. On 
account of the non-attendance of the 
Ohio members, the convention adjourned 
sine die. The organization did not break 
up—it voted to retain the old officers. 

The Northwestern Pennsylvania As- 
sociation was organized to meet next 
year, at the same date as this. It is 
officered as follows: President, D. A. 
Dewey, of Columbus, Pa.; Vice Pres., C. 
D. Freeman ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Geo. Spitler, of Mosiertown, Pa. 

Gro. SPITLER, Sec. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R,. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. Y. 


¥. I. 8aaze & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 


28 & 30 West Broadway. 


CHaAs. ISRAEL & BrROs.. 110 Hudson St. 

I, J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 

FRANCIS H. LeGoett & Co.. 128 Franklin St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 

CLEMOMS-MASON CoM. Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 

; Albany, N. ¥. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 


Buffalo, N. W. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, lls. 
CHaAs. DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 


—_——_- <> 


Read our great offer on page 739. 








Convention Notices. 


WISCONSIN.—The next annual wage | of 

the Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 

held at Madison, on Feb. 8th and 9th, 1895. 
Madison, Wis. J. W. VANCE, Cor. Sec. 


CoLORADO.—The 15th annual meeting of 
the Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held on Monday and Tuesday. Jan. 21 
and 22, 1895, in Denver. H. Kniaut, Sec. 

Littleton, Oolo. 


ONTARIO, CANADA.—The annual meeting of 
the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Stratford, Jan. 22, 23 and 24, 1895. 
All bee-keepers are cooteny, Savwee to at- 


teni. CousE, Sec. 
Streetsville, Ont. 


PENNSYLVANIA,—The Venango County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association of northwestern Penn- 
sylvania will hold their 2nd annual meetin 
in the City Hall at Franklin, Pa., on Jan. 28, 
1895, at 1 o’clock p.m. All interested send 
for program. C. 8. Pizer, Sec. 

Franklin, Pa. 


ILLIno1s.—The next annual meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held on Dec. 18 and 19, 1894, in the 
Supervisor's room of the Court House, in 
Rockford, Ill. All interested are-invited to 
attend. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 

New Milford, Ill. 


VERMONT.—The next annual convention of 
the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in owe ee ‘t..on Jan. 30 and 31, 
1895. Programs will be prepared and mailed 
later. Let every Vermont bee-keeper begin 
Now to prevare to attend, and all those who 
can reach Middlebury, whether you live in 
Vermont or not, we want you to come. 

Barre, Vt. . W. Scort, Sec. 


MICHIGAN.—The po go State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its annual meeting 
Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 2 and 3, 1895, 
in the city of Detroit. at the Perkins Hotel, 
cor. of Cass and Grand River Avenues. Rates, 
$1.25 and $1.50 per day. The former rate if 
two ape one room. This will be at a time 
when railroad rates py be one-half 
fare. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 
Flint, Mich. 


INDIANA,—The Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its fifteenth annual 
meeting at the State House, Indianapolis, on 
Jan, 9,1895. There will be three sessions— 
morning, afternoon and evening. Several 
other associations will convene here at the 
same time, thus securing reduced rate of 1% 
fare for the round trip, but a certificate must 
be asked for when purchasing your ticket. 
Programme will be issued in December. 

WALTER 8. POUDER, Pres. 

Indianapolis, [nd. 


Iowa.— The Eastern lowa Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold their annual meeting at 
Anamosa, in the court room,on Dec. 26 and 
27. There will be reduced rates on all rail- 
roads at this time. This will give all a good 
chance to attend the bee-meeting, and an op- 
portunity to look through the State prison, 
which is located at Anamosa. Let all the bee- 
keepers within reach take advantage of this 
grand opportunity. Come with the intention 
of having a grand, good time. Let each bring 
with them some fixture or fixtures that he or 
she thinks of value in the apiary, and some 
oe question for discussion. 

elton, lowa. FRANK COVERDALE, Sec 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


CHICAGO, [uL., Dec. 7.—The trade is tak- 
ing some comb honey for holiday display. 
This helps out all the choice lots, which bring 
15c. per pound; other grades that are good to 
choice, 13@14c, The dark grades as usual are 
slow of sale at 9@10c. Extracted sells chiefly 
at 6@6%@7c. Very little basswood or clover 
is offered in 60-lb. tins, two in a case. Such 
meet with ready sale at top prices. 

Beeswax scarce at 28c. R. A. B. & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Oct. 25.—Comb honey 
arrives quite freely, our receipts up to date 
numbering 10,119 crates. The demand is fair. 
We quote: Fancy white, 1-lbs., l4c.; fair 
white, 12c.; buckwheat, 10c.; 2-lbs., 1@2c. 
less, according to ¢ ge A The market for 
extracted is dull, with plenty of stock. We 

uote: Basswood and white clover, 6@6\c.; 
douthern, 50@55c. a gallon. Beeswax scarce 
and in good demand at 29c. H. B. & 8, 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov. 10.—The market 
forcomb and extracted honey is good, and 
the supply equals the demand. Fancy clover 
and buckwheat sells best; off grades are not 
quite as salable; and 2-pound sections are little 
called for. We quote as follows: 1-pound 
fancy clover. 13@14c.; 2-pound, 12%@13c.; 1- 
pound white, 12@12%c.; 2-pound, 12c.; 1- 
pound fair, 10@lic.; 2-pound, 10@llc.; 1- 
om buckwheat, 10@11c.; 2-pound, 9@10c. 

xtracted, clover and basswood, 6@6c.; 
buckwheat, 5@5%c.; Southern, 50@60c. per 
gallon. Beeswax, scarce and in good demand 
at 29@30c. C.1.& B. 


CINCINNATI, O., Nov. 19.—Demand is good 
for choice white comb honey at 14@16c. Ex- 
—— is in fair demand at 4@7c., with a fair 
supply. 

eeswax is in good demand at 22@27c. for 
good to choice yellow. Supply scant. 
Cc. F. M. & 8. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Oct. 4.—The receipt 
of comb honey in this market so far has not 
been very large, and demand is very good. 
We quote: No. 1 white, 1-lbs., 15c.; No. 2 
white, 13@1l4c.; No. 1 amber, 14c.; No. 2 am- 
ber, 10@12c. Extracted, white, 64@7c.; am- 
ber, 5@6%c. Beeswax, 25c. C.-M. C. Co. 


CHICAGO. IuL., Oct. 18.—We quote: Fancy 
white comb honey, 1-lbs., 15c.; No.2 white, 
13c.; buckwheat, 10c. With cooler weather, 
demand improving, and our stock on hand at 
the present time extremely — Extracted, 
5%@7c,, depending upon quality and style of 
package. Beeswax, 28c. 8. T. F. & Co. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Honey in better 
demand, especially the high grades of white 
comb honey. We quote: No. 1 white, 14@ 
15¢c.; No.2 white, 13@1l4c.; Mixed white. 11 
@12c.: No. 1 buckwheat, 12@12%c.; No. 2 
buckwheat. 11@11%c.; common, 10@llic. 
Extracted, white (Northern), 7@8c.;. amber, 
@6%c.: buck wheat, 54%@6c. Beeswax, 27@ 
29c. Do not look for much of any change in 
these prices, and advise now to have honey 
on the market as early as possible for best 
prices. H. R. W. 


BUFFALO. N. Y., Oct. 17.—The demand is 
improved, fancy moving somewhat better at 
14@ 150. ; choice, 12@13c.: buckwheat and 
other, 9@10c. B. & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Sept, 8.—The supply 
of comb and extracted is yery light with onl 
fair demand. We quote: Fancy white, 15 
16c.; amber, 11@12c.: dark, 10c. Extracted, 
white, 64@7c.; amber, 6@6%c.; dark. 4%@ 
5%c. Beeswax, 220, H. & B, 





NEW YORK, N. Y., Nov. 24.—The receipts 
of comb honey have been very large and ex- 
ceed those of former years by far. The de- 
mand has not been very active of late and 
there are no signs of improvement. The sup- 
ply is accumulating and the prices show a 
downward tendency. We quote: Fancy white, 
1-lbs., 13@14c.; fair white, 11@12¢.: buck- 
wheat, 10c. Two-pound sections are in very 
light demand and sell at from 1@2c. a pound 
less. The market on extracted is quiet. with 
red of supply of all kinds. We quote: 
White clover and _ basswood, 6c.; Southern, 
50@55c. per gal. Beeswax is firm and in good 
demand at 30@31c. H. B. & 8. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Nov. 27.—Up to the present 
the sales on honey have met with our expec- 
tations. We have received considersbly more 
= than we figured on handling, owing to 
the short crop report. and we think the early 
shippers reaped the benefit. However, we are 
now getting the average price, viz.: Fancy, 
15c.; white, No. 1, 14@13c. Extracted, 6@7c. 

Beeswax, 28@29c. J.A. L. 








Profitable Bee-Keeping, by Mrs 
Atchley, will continue for some time in her 
department of the Bez JourRNAL, possibly 
each alternate week. Until further notice 
we can furnish the back numbers from May 
ist, beginning with her ‘‘ Lessons,” to new 
subscribers who pay $1.00 for a year’s sub- 
scription to the Bez JouRNaL—that is, we 
can commence their year with the number 
having the first lesson, if they so desire. 
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A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JOURNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed withr the 
JouRNAL for $1.40. 
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RUDY’S SUPPOSITORY 

Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, 
or money refunded. 50 cents per box. Send 
two stamps for circular and free Sample to 
MARTIN RUDY, Registered Pharmacist, Lan- 
caster, Pa. No POsSTALS ANSWERED. For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. 
Peter Van Schaack & Sons, Robt. Stevenson 
& Co., Morrison, Plummer & Co., and Lord, 
Owen & Co., Wholesale Agents, a. Ills. 

Pease mention the Bee Journal. v15 





Wants or Exchanges. 
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or bona-fide * Exchanges,” and such will be 
inserted here at 10 cents a line for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. a for cash or for price-lists, 
or notices offering articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 
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This ae tment is only for your “* Wants”’ 
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ANTED-—Single man, with good experi- 

ence, to take charge of the La. Bee- 
Keepers’ Supply Manufactory. Must also 
understand the care of bees. Having met 


with a sudden accident.I am compelled to 

have an experienced man to take charge of 

my business at once. 

LOUIS V. ESNEAULT, 
Donaldsonville, La. 


Box 54, 








